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THE HUMANITY OF STONES. 
BY ABEL ANDREW. 
‘‘And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything."’ 

TAKE up a common pebble from the seashore and 
examine it. TZhere is Man here. There is God here. 
Here is the In-dwelling! Here is the In-Breathing ! 
It is still damp with the breath of the Great Spirit. 
This stone is on the road with thee. It is going the 
same journey thou art going. It forms part of the 
procession,—the grand procession of life! Why dost 
thou lag so far behind, my brother? Listen! ‘‘The 
first shall be last, and the last first.” This is a law of 
nature. 

We have long held our peace like cowards, as we 
are. Be assured, O man, in the next age—the age of 
knowledge—the very ‘‘stones will cry out” and claim 
relationship. Even now we hear them whisper : ‘‘ We 
are also his offspring.” There are ‘‘sermons in 
stones.”” Listen to them preach! The ideal Christ 
saw man in the stone. ‘‘I say unto thee that thou art 
Peter.” In the Greek wérpos=arock. In the next 
age we shall begin to inquire ‘‘ what manner of stones” 
or rather, ‘‘ what buildings are these ?”’ 

Observe that ravine filled with huge boulders. 
Nature is able from these stones to raise up children 
every whit ‘‘as good as Abraham.” When thou tread- 
est on the common pavement, tread softly, my brother, 
thou art treading upon men, upon angels, yea, upon 
gods. What manner of stones, indeed! Yea, what 
buildings are these. The Master hints more than he 
says. All things ‘‘enter into life” when their turn 
comes. There are no outsiders. All things are equally 
holy. ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s.” 

The stone is a temple, a veritable ‘‘ building of 
God,” with altar already raised. Here burns the sa- 
cred fire, and the flame never dies out. 

The common stone you kick with your foot is ‘‘a 
throne of the all pervading deity.” Think of that, 
profane man, and weep. All things are holy. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing iscommon.” ‘The earth is the Lords.” 

Examine the stones. Pick out your ancestors. 
Here is our hard-headed father, our cruel stepmother, 
our rough brothers, and our chaste sisters—cold and 


smooth! Here are our uncles, our aunts, and our 
cousins, far removed. Here are our daughters, sweet- 
hearts, and wives, like the polished corners of the 
temple. Here is Mrs. Grundy, respectable but some- 
what hard. Here is the granite-faced British matron. 
Here is the skin-flint sea-side landlady who waters 
our milk and purloins our tea, and then lays the blame 
on the poor lodging-house cat. Here is the wife of 
our bosom, like pure, white marble. Even our mother- 
in-law is here, a stone of stumbling, a rock of offence, 
hard as the nether mill-stone. 

Common stones are plentiful. So are common 
people. Common stones are useful. We could dis- 
pense with diamonds, but not with paving stones. 

Freestone is a highly respectable middle-class 
stone. It is somewhat dull but no worse for that. 
With this we build our houses or erect our tombs. 
Middle-class folks make good, cheerful tomb-stones. 

High-class stones we find west of the Griffin, — 
Temple Bar. What a difference 'twixt patrician mar- 
ble and plebeian granite! Mrs. Marble is blue-veined 
and full-blooded. She is the race-horse amongst 
stones, yet the granite is the most useful. | 

Stones have a language—stone language. Stones 
think—stone thought. All things think. My house 
shall be called the house of thought. Thought made 
the worlds. Stones have souls——stone souls. The 
stone is an impassive creature and does not worry 
about his poor soul. Stones show character like men. 
How like the flint to a flinty-hearted old miser! How 
like the diamond to a court beauty!... Stones are 
the ancient witnesses of our race. They are the eye- 
witnesses of our secret actions. Note the contract 
’'twixt Jacob and Esau. A heap of stones were raised 
and appointed Judge. Some say, ‘‘ Walls have ears,” 
yes, and walls have eyes. They are ‘‘full of eyes, 
within and without.” Think of that Mr. Vivisector ! 
In the ‘‘outer darkness of a London brothel” God 
hath not left himself without witness. Your secret 
chamber is full of eyes, within as well as without. 
Think of that, licentious man! ‘‘There is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed, and hid that shall 
not be known.” | 

The marble, the granite, the slate, these are our 
big brothers. In the jeweller’s shop we see glittering 
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stones,—the diamond, the ruby, and the emerald,— 
these are our pretty sisters. 

In common stones lies the talent, in precious 
stones the genius of the race. Observe the precious 
stones. Let each pick out his ancestors. A certain 
noted American authoress always maintained that she 
was once a male carbuncle. What were you, dear 
reader? Did you belong to the aristocracy of stone? 
Were you hewn from patrician marble, or made of 
common clay? Can you claim kin with the useful 
slate, or was the hard-featured granite your awful 
dad? Did you sparkle in the diamond, or lie hid in 
the humble pebble? To the outward eye we appear 
only flesh and blood, but the stone is still within. 
Evolution shall take away the stony heart and give 
us back the ‘‘ heart of flesh.” Then all will be well. 
We find the copper, the silver, and the gold amongst 
precious stones. We mean there are three classes. 
First you see the least valuable, —fishy looking stones 
worn in big pattern rings. They are large and shiny 
like young tombstones. They are usually worn by 
brisk young men, butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
makers. Nothing is more sickening than a weak de- 


- coction of genius. Like weak brandy and water, the 


taste thereof is nauseous in the extreme. Observe 
the pearl, the emerald, and the ruby. They are pre- 
cious stones of middle-class genius. Remember, the 
visible world is an exact picture of the invisible. 

The diamond is par excelilance the aristocrat 
amongst stones. See how it glitters and scintillates |! 
In these hidden fires lies enshrined the soul of genius. 
‘‘And the city was pure gold, like unto clear glass.”’ 
‘‘And the foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones.”” These 
are the stones of the future, these are the men of the 
future, the women of the future—firm and full of fire 
—who make the earth—the New Earth. A certain 
noted French chemist says: ‘‘A new world is in pro- 
cess of creation, from out the old.” Yes, and a New 
Man. ‘‘ Behold, I make all things new.” 

God is in the stone. Hesitsinthe Urim! He 
flames in the Thummim! ‘‘Our God is a consuming 
fire.”’ Strike flint with steel, and thou shalt see His 
fire! His holy spirit permeates all things. Yea, the 
smooth stones of the brook are full of Him! 


LAO-TSZE’S TAO-TEH-KING. 
I. ‘HE AUTHOR OF THE TAO-TEH-KING. 


Lao-Tszeg, or ‘‘the old philosopher,” is the de- 
signation of one of the most remarkable thinkers of 
mankind. He was a Chinaman who lived in the sixth 
century B.C., and left to the world the Tao-Teh-King, 
a booklet on Reason and Virtue, which not only exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon his countrymen but 
is also worthy to be compared with the sacred scrip- 


tures of the Buddhists and the New Testament. It is 
on account of the similarities which, in spite of many 
differences, obtain between the teachings of Lao-Tsze 
and those of Buddha and Christ that the Tao-Teh- 
King is an indispensable book ; and no one who is in- 
terested in religion can afford to leave it unread. 


x 


The date of Lao-Tsze’s birth is the third year of 
the Emperor Ting-wang of the Cheu dynasty, which 
corresponds to the year 604 B. C.! 

Lao-Tsze’s family name, Li, means Plum-tree. 
His proper name, Rhi, means Ear. 

Besic 3 the designation Lao-Tsze, the old philoso- 
pher, he is also not unfrequently called Lao Kiiin, i. e., 
the old gentleman, the old sire, and Lao Rhi (other 
pronunciation Lao-éll), i. e., the old fellow. 

Lao-Tsze was born in K‘iih-Zhin, a village in Li- 
county belonging to the K‘i province of the state Ch‘i. 

Stanislaus Julien informs us on the authority of 
Rémusat (Mémoire, p. 4) that: 

‘‘The county A‘2 is situated in the vicinity of the present city 
of Lu-i, a town of the third order, belonging to Xwei-te-foo of the 
province Ho-nan (lat. 34° north, long. 54’ east of Peking)." 

Robert K. Douglas, the well-known professor of 
sinology at Oxford, England, calls attention to the 
strange coincidence that the name of the hamlet X‘#A- 
Zhin, Lao-Tsze’s place of birth, means ‘‘oppressed 
benevolence”; Zz, the parish to which it belongs, 
means ‘‘cruelty”; A‘, the name of the district, 
means ‘‘bitterness,” Ci‘« the philosopher’s native 
state, means ‘‘suffering.”"? He adds: 

‘If these places were as mythical as John Bunyan's ‘ City of 
Destruction’ and ‘ Vanity Fair,’ their names could not have been 
more appropriately chosen to designate the birthplace of a sage 
who was driven from office and from friends by the disorders of 
the time." Society in China, p. 403. 

Considering the denunciations which Lao-Tsze 
hurled against both ‘‘ oppression ” and ‘‘ false benevo- 
lence”; and the ‘‘ bitterness” and ‘‘ sufferings ” which 
he had to endure, the meaning of these names seems 
startling enough, and were these places not actually 
in existence they would suggest that Lao-Tsze’s birth 
and life were a myth. But Professor Douglas might 
have added that the coincidence, interesting though 
it is, is not as remarkable as it appears to Europeans 
who are unacquainted with the peculiarities of the 
Chinese language which make such a play of words 
possible and quite common, for any kind of pun is 
easier in Chinese than even in French. 

Let us look at each name more closely. 

K‘uih means ‘‘ crooked” or, as a noun, ‘‘a bend,” 
then ‘‘scheming,” ‘‘ false,” ‘‘ forced,” and finally, in 
the sense of the German phrase gebundene Rede, 


1 Mart. Martin's Sintea 133 and Duhalde L., p. 248, 
2 Professor Douglas's method of transcription is Li, and 7s'x. 
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it denotes ‘‘ verses,” especially ‘‘ songs, ditties, and 
ballads.” ! 

Zhin means ‘‘human; humane; benevolent,” or, 
as a noun, ‘‘ benevolence”; and it means ‘‘ the humane 
or good man” as much as the virtue of the humane 
man. Should the name K‘iih-Zhin be translated ac- 
cording to its proper meaning, it probably ought to 
be ‘*Good Man’s Bend,” that is to say, a bend ina 
valley named after a person whose epithet was ‘‘ the 
good man.” 

Zi means ‘‘ whetstone ; grinding ; oppression ; dan- 
ger; disorder”. As a verb, it means ‘‘to grind; to 
oppress ; to chide.” The name might be translated 
in English as ‘‘Grinding,” and Zé Hudng would be 
‘‘grinding county.” It may have been called so on 
account of being a place where whetstones were found, 
or made, or sold. 


K‘« is the name of the ‘‘sow-thistle.” In addi- 
dition, the word means “‘ bitter ; unpleasant ; mortify- 
ing.” As a noun it means ‘‘affliction.”? X‘x Hién, 
accordingly, might be translated “the thistle prov- 
ince.” 

Ch‘ means ‘‘a bramble bush” or ‘‘a clump of 
trees.” As an adjective it means “full of spines, full 
of thorns,” denoting at the same time ‘‘ distress” and 
‘‘pain.” If we can translate the name CA‘z at all we 
might call it ‘‘the state of the bramble-bush” or ‘‘ the 
state of briars.” In addition to all these meanings, 
the word means ‘‘orderly; welldone”; ‘‘ prop- 
erly finished.”” What a choice of allusions cannot be 
had in Chinese names !? 


As to the authenticity of the Tao-Teh-King and 
the historical reality of Lao-Tsze’s life, there can be 
no doubt. Before Sze-ma-Ts‘ien* (about 136-85 B.C.) 
the Herodotus of Chinese history who completed his 
great work Historical Records in 91 B. C., Lao-Tsze 
has been mentioned, commented upon, and largely 
quoted by a number of his disciples, among whom 
Lieh-Tsze® is the oldest, and Chwang-Tsze* the most 
ingenious and most famous. Literal quotations from 
the Tao-Teh-King in the writings of Lieh-Tsze, Han 
Fi Tsze,’? Chwang-Tsze, Lifi An, the King of Hwii 
Nan, and best known as Hwii Nan Tsze, who died 122 
B. C., the historian Sse-Ma-Ts‘ien, and other authors 
are so frequent and at the same time so accurate that 
they verify more than two-thirds of the whole Tao- 
Teh-King. Professor Legge says: 


‘*I do not know of any other book of so ancient a date as the 


1See Williams's Syllabic Dictionary, p.458;  %/bid., p. 94. 

4See Mayer's Chinese Readers’ Manual, 1., No. 660. 

5 Mayer's Chinese Readers’ Manuai, 1., 387. His works were edited in the 
fourth century by Chwang-Tse. 

6330 B.C. See Mayer's Chinese Readers’ Manual, 1, No. 92. 

7 Schott mentions him as a contemporary of the Emperor Ngan-Wang 
(401-374 B. C.), while according to Legge he died 230 B. C 
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Tao-Teh-King of which the authenticity of the origin and the gen- 
uineness of the text can claim to be so well substantiated."? 


While the Tao-Teh-King as a genuine production 
of the age, and Lao-Tsze’s authorship of the book are 
beyond dispute, its very existence is a historical prob- 
lem which has not as yet found its solution. Were 
Lao-Tsze not six hundred years older than Christ, 
and a hundred years older than Buddha, we would be 
inclined to believe that he had borrowed his main 
ideas from either Buddhism or Christianity ; but that 
is a theory which is impossible. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Douglas believes he finds traces of Brahmanical! 
influence in the Tao-Teh-King, and argues that Lao- 
Tsze was a descendant of one of the Western nations 
of the Chinese Empire, which may have been in con- 
nexion with India since olden times. Lao-Tsze’s 
proper name Rhi, i. e. Ear, and his posthumous appel- 
lation Tan, i. e. Long-Ear, suggest that he had un- 
usually large ears. Professor Douglas says: 


‘‘It is remarkable that the description of his large ears and 
general appearance tallies accurately with those of the non-Chinese 
tribes on the western frontiers of the empire. His surname, L), 
also reminds one of the large and important tribe of that name 
which was dispossessed by the invading Chinese, and was driven 
to seek refuge in what is now South-Western China. But however 
that may be, it is impossible to overlook the fact that he imported 
into his teachings a decided flavor of Indian philosophy." (/id., 


Pp. 403.) 


Eitel goes so far as to find a strong resemblance be- 
tween Lao-Tsze’s Tao and the pre-Buddhistic Brahm 
of the Indian sages, which, however, I am unable to 
discover. However, this much must be granted, that 
when Lao-Tsze resigned his position as custodian of 
the archives of Cheu, he went West, which seems to 
indicate that his sympathies were bound up with those 
Western people whom his parents may have praised 
to him as models of simplicity and virtue. 

We cannot say that the Brahmanical origin of 
Lao-Tsze’s philosophy has been proved. The whole 
proposition remains a vague hypothesis whose main 
right of existence consists in the fact that we know 
too little either to substantiate or to refute it. 


Il. LAO-TSZE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The idea that constitutes the corner-stone of 
Lao-Tsze’s philosophy is contained in the word Tao, 
which, however, is so general and comprehensive a 
term, that his propositions naturally would appear to 
have existed in a vague form long before him. The 
universal use of the word gives to his thoughts the 
appearance of an old doctrine, yet it seems improb- 
able that such an original and extraordinary thinker, 
as was Lao-Tsze, could, like Confucius, have been a 
mere transmitter of traditions. 


1 Sacred Books of the East, XXXIX., p. 9. 
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The term 7Zéo is a remarkable word.'! It means 
‘‘path, way, method, or mode of doing a thing,” then 
also, the mode of expressing a thing, or ‘‘ word ;”’ and 
thus finally it acquires its main meaning, which is “‘ rea- 
son.” As a verb, it means ‘‘to walk, or to tread; to 
speak or to declare ; to argue or to reason.” Consider- 
ing the religious reverence in which the term is held, 
the expression Tao, meaning ‘‘word” and ‘logical 
thought” at the same time, presents a close analogy 
to the Neo-Platonic term Adyos. The Buddhists use 
the word Tao. to translate the Sanskrit Jédhi, wisdom 


or enlightenment, and the Christians employ it in the © 


version of the New Testament for ‘‘ the word that was 
in the beginning,” and ‘‘ became flesh” in Jesus Christ. 

The same difficulty which translators encounter in 
their attempts to find a proper rendering of the term 
Aoyos, exists for the term Tao. We might translate 
it word,” or (as did Stanislaus Julien) ‘‘path,” or 
(as does Gablentz) ‘‘logos;” or we might (as did 
Chalmers, Legge, and Victor von Strauss) retain the 
Chinese word Tao. 

Lao-Tsze distinguishes two kinds of Tao or Rea- 
son: (1) the Tao that was in the beginning, that is 
eternal and immutable, the divine presence, which can 
be on the right hand and at the same time on the left 
hand), which is bodiless, immaterial, and not sense- 
perceptible ; and (2) the Tao that is individualised in 
living creatures, especially in man. The latter is the 
logical mode of thinking of which mortals are pos- 
sessed ; it is human reason. : 

The difference between the eternal Reason, Chdng 
7éo, and the Reason individualised in man, Zhin Téo, 
is emphasised again and again in the Tao-Teh-King ; 
and Chwang-Tsze says? (Book XI., last paragraph): 

‘*There is the 7a0, or Way of Heaven; and there is the 72o, 
or Way of Man. Practising non-assertion® and yet attracting all 
honor is the Way of Heaven ; doing and being embarrassed thereby 
is the Way of Man. It is the Way of Heaven that plays the part of 
the Lord ; it is the Way of Man that plays the part of the Servant. 


The Way of Heaven and the Way of Man are far apart. They 
should be clearly distinguished from each other." 


The highest laws of reason are universal and in- 


trinsically necessary ; they have not been fashioned or 


ordained, they have not been made either by God or 
man, they are as they are; they are eternal and im- 
mutable. We cannot even imagine that they ever 
had been or ever could be non-existent or invalid. 
Lao-Tsze says: ‘‘I] know not whose son Reason (i. e., 
the eternal Reason) can be, It seems to be prior to 
God” (chapter 4); and, following the precedence of 
the fourth Gospel, we feel inclined to add: ‘‘xai 
Seos mv 6 Aoyos,” that is to say, ‘‘this Tao is un- 
created, and it is part and parcel of God's being.” 


1 See Williams's Syllabic Dictionary, p. 867. 

2Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIX., p. 306. 

8We replace “‘ Doing nothing,” which is a misleading translation, by 
Practising non-assertion.'’ 


Says Chwang-Tsze: 

‘*The Tao is always one, and yet it requires change,”’ 
which means, the Tao is sameness in difference. The 
same law produces under different conditions different 
results, and all variety in the world is due to the var- 
iety of circumstances resulting from the very same 
law. The Tao is the world-former, not the world- 
creator; it is not action but law. Yet it is not merely 
immanent, it is supernatural and prenatural. It is 
omnipresent in the world but would exist even though 
the world did not exist. Says Chwang-Tsze (Book V1.): 

‘*If you could hide the world in the world, so that there was 
nowhere to which it could be removed, this [Tao] would be the 
grand reality of the ever-enduring Thing.” (Sacred Books of the 
East, XXXIX., p. 242.) 

The philosophy of Lao-Tsze, which places the Tao 
(the principle of logical method and speech) at the 
beginning of the world, is the echo of a thinker who 
was engaged in the same problems as the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. We read in the Tao-Teh-King 
that the Tao, far from being made by God, must be 
prior even to God, for God could never have existed 
without it, and that, therefore, the Tao may claim the 
right of priority. 

The eternal Reason manifests itself in the laws of 
nature. Chwang-Tsze says: 


‘When the body of man comes from its special mould [the 
ever-enduring thing], there is even then occasion for joy; but this 
body undergoes a myriad transformations, and does not immedi- 
ately reach its perfection ;—does it not thus afford occasion for 
joys incalculable? Therefore the sagely man enjoys himself in 
that from which there is no possibility of separation [from the 
Tao], and by which all things are preserved. He considers early 
death or old age, his beginning and his ending, all to be good, and 
in this other men imitate him ;—how much more will they do so in 
regard to That Itself on which all things depend, and from which 
every transformation arises!" (/did., p. 243.) 

Human reason, zhin-/do, or the reason that can be 
reasoned, /do-k‘d-/d0, which is contrasted to the chdng- 
ido or the eternal Reason, shows itself in man’s inter- 
ference with the natural course of things. Chwang- 
Tsze says (Book XVII.): 

‘‘Oxen and horses have four feet. That is what is called the 
heaven-ordained. When horses’ heads are haltered, and the noses 
of oxen are pierced, that is called the man-ordained. Therefore it 
is said: Do not by the man-ordained obliterate the heaven-ordained; 
do not for your purposes obliterate the decrees of heaven; do not 
bury your fame in such a pursuit. Carefully persevere in and do 
not lose it (the Tao). This is what I call reverting to your true 
(Nature).” (/did., p. 384.) 

Lao-Tsze’s whole philosophy can be condensed in 
these words: ‘‘Men, as a rule, attempt for personal 
ends to change the Tao that is eternal; they endeavor 
to create or make a Tao of their own. But when they 
make, they mar; all they should do is to let the eter- 
nal Tao have its way, and otherwise be heedless of 


1See Chapter 4 and compare the footnotes to the transliteration of the 
same chapter. 
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consequences, for then all will be well.” This is the 
same spirit which breathes in the words of Christ: 
‘*Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness; and all these things (the satisfaction of the 
needs of life) shall be added unto you.” 

The Tao is not merely a logical principle, it is 
not ‘‘reason” as we commonly use the term ; it is 
clothed with all the awe and reverence of the highest 
religious idea. Says Chwang-Tsze: 

‘‘This is the Tao ;—there is in It emotion and sincerity, but 
It does nothing and has no bodily form. It may be handed down 
(by the teacher), but may not be received (by his scholars). It 
may be apprehended (by the mind), but It cannot be perceived 
[by the senses]. It has Its root and ground in itself. Before there 
were heaven and earth, from of old, there It was, securely exist- 
ing. From It came the mysterious existences of spirits, from It 
the mysterious existence of God. It produced heaven ; It produced 
earth. It was before the 7‘ai Ad [the primordial ether or the vital 
principle], and yet could not be considered high; It was below all 
space, and yet could not be considered deep. It was produced be- 
fore heaven and earth, and yet could not be considered to have 
existed long ; It was older than the highest antiquity, and yet could 
not be considered old." (/sid., pp. 243-244.) 

As an explanation of these sentences Professor 
Legge, the translator, adds in a footnote: ‘‘The Tao 
is independent both of space and Time.”’ 

The Tao is a principle, not a personal being; it is 
an omnipresent feature of reality, a condition or law 
fashioning things and events, and not an essence or 
world-substance. 

While there can be no doubt about the Tao being 
a law or principle (that is to say, those eternal and 
intrinsically necessary relations which underlie all 
cosmic order and especially also the harmony of ra- 
tional thought), Taoists frequently personify it and 
use the term as if it were a synonym of God. Thus 
Lao-Tsze himself personifies the Tao as ‘‘the mother 
of the universe” (Chap. 52). Chwang-Tsze speaks 
of the Tao as ‘‘the author of all transformations in 
whom there is no element of falsehood” (Book V.). 
Besides he calls the Tao “ the great and most honored 
Master,” which is the title of his Sixth Book. While 
Lao-Tsze mentions the word God, 7?, only once 
(Chapter 4), his disciples speak frequently of God 
and have coined a special designation, which is Chén- 
Tsai,) i. e., True Ruler, and is the common appella- 
tion of God among Taoists even to-day. 


THE LIBERAL CONGRESS. 


The American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies held 
its third annual meeting on November 17, 18, and 19, at Indian- 
apolis, in Plymouth Church. The Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, pastor of 
the church, welcomed the delegates and introduced Dr. W. H. 
Thomas, its President. The opening sermon was preached by 

1Chén means “true, pure, real" (see Williams, p. 15), and 7+4/, “ ruler, 
responsible master" (see Williams, p. 941). The character Chés is composed 
of the signs “ upright" and “‘ man,” the character 794/ shows the sign “ bit- 
ter,” and the sign “ roof,’’ which indicate that it means him who bears the 
_ burden and cares of the house; its ruler, master, amd owner. 
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the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of Springfield, Mass., and consisted 
in a message to the churchless, whom he distinguished from the 
unchurched, the latter being those who are deprived of a church, 
while the former, the churchless, constitute that large body of 
peeple who for some reason or other live without the church. He 
emphasised that religion was the socialising force of mankind, and 
that church life endeavors to overcome the self-isolation of the 
egotist. God reveals himself not merely in the individual soul, 
but in mankind, and for that reason the church is and will re- 
main the organ of the Divine Spirit. 

The Rev. Mr. Moxom was followed by Dr. Jordan, President 
of the Leland Stanford University, California, a member of the 
Bering Sea Commission, who spoke on ‘' The Stability of Truth." 
He criticised the idea which is widely spread and at present enter- 
tained by such antagonistic thinkers as Balfour and Haeckel, that 
the conclusions of science may be subject to additions and revis- 
ion in accordance with the demands of belief, and he urged the 
necessity of guiding our lives by science. Knowledge has no 
other purpose than serving as a guide to action. 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. L. J]. Duncan, of Streator, 
Illinois, complained of the lack of zeal among the members of the 
Congress in not fostering the missionary spirit, and proposed to 
pledge the Congress to undertake the foundation of Liberal 
churches in the spirit in which this work was being done by Mr. 
George Brayton Penney in La Salle County. His criticism was 
characterised as impatience by Rabbi Joseph Stolz, of Chicago, 
who told him that an oak could not be of mushroom growth. 
Jonah's gourd grew in one day and withered the next; therefore, 
he should not expect fruit too soon. 

A discussion followed, in which the Rev. J. H. Crooker, of 
Helena, Montana, the Rev. R. E. White and others took an ac- 
tive part. 

The afternoon session was opened by Dr. E. L. Rexford, of 
Columbus, Ohio, who believed in a rational Christianity which 
would do good things not with conscious purpose, but because 
goodness was natural. We ought to have a bookless religion. We 
ought to destroy all ‘‘ isms" and dogmas and get at the heart of 
religion. When we feel our stomach, it is sure so be out of order, 
and so when we have a religion that is always making us con- 
scious of its presence, it is certainly a religion with which there 
is something wrong. Miss Helen R. Lang, a Jewess, made a sim- 
ple but very earnest plea for a warmer sympathy between Chris- 
tianand Jew. Mr. Dharmapala spoke of the religion of Buddha, 
and the Brahmacharya Bodhi-bhikshu dwelt on the divinity of 
Christ, advising Christians to seek to become Christ-like and to 
study the early life of Christ. 

While the audience awaited the arrival of the Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, of Chicago, who had been announced as a speaker, two 
clergymen of the town, the Rev. C. E. W. Dobbs, a Baptist, and 
the Rev. Joseph A. Milburn, a Presbyterian, were invited to make 
some remarks on the Congress. The former said that the speak- 
ers had not denied Christ as the medium through which the Al- 
mighty might be found, and the latter declared that he did not 
enjoy the quarrels among denominations; nevertheless, he be- 
lieved that each of the denominations represented some idea, al! 
of which constituted a harmonious whole. He therefore favored 
denominationalism, but added, with special reference to the Lib- 
eral Congress, in which the tendency prevailed to wipe out all dis- 
tinctions: ‘' Why would you not open your eyes wider and view 
the different denominations as parts of a great and integral 
church ?” 

The evening session began with a paper on ‘'The Founda- 
tions of Religion,” by E. P. Powell, of Clinton, New York, He 
found the foundation of religion in the family idea, saying: ‘‘We 
are born with Mz and /a ia our mouths and in our hearts, Reli- 
gion is Ma and Pa expanded or expanding to the larger limits of 
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our growing ." The germs of all religions were to him 
‘*headship, obedience, and the hope of the future."’ God in higher 
terms is Father, worship in higher terms is love, creed in higher 
terms isimmortality. ‘‘ Our Father, which art in Heaven,” is a 
sentence in biology. We may believe a thousand things about 
this life. It is what we believe about the other life that deter- 
mines our religous faithfulness to the family. Upon the whole 
there was little in Mr. Powell's paper at which the dogmatist 
might have taken offence, except his denunciations of the Athana- 
sian, the Calvinistic, and the Mosaic God, who was God as un- 
derstood by our savage ancestors. The Apache, Mr. Powell said, 
tortures by substitution, and will kill any white man for the sin of 
another ; and thus the doctrine of vicarious atonement by blood is 
a survival of the cave man. Goethe has the Devil suggest that 
man looks very much like his God, and it was frightful to see 
how much it was a case of similarity between father and son. 
Calvin's God was like Calvin, and the old Jehovah like the Jews. 
Heconcluded: ‘‘ We need a Godlier God, a diviner mission, and 
a worthier immortality. This is the task of the Christianity of 
the twentieth century.” 

Paul R. Frothingham, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, spoke 
of the sources of religion, and found them in human dependence, 
in the sense of the mysterious, in the eternal aspiration of hu- 
manity. 
Rabbi David Philipson spoke on the religion of the Prophets 
of Israel, who had spoken to the people under the passion of 
righteousness, because they conceived their God to be a God of 
righteousness. The burden of their message, it is true, was not 
the announcement of a life beyond the grave, but social salvation 
in this world. Their work should for that reason not be depre- 
cated, but should be recognised in its greatness. If the religious 
movements of to-day go back to the methods of the Prophets of 
the Old Testament it was not that the religious world is turning 
backward, but that the prophets who taught the great doctrines 
of humanity were so many centuries ahead of the times. The 
Rev. O. H. P. Smith, of St. Charles, Minnesota, spoke on ‘' The 
Basis of Sympathy,” which he found in our common needs and 
the common aim of our aspirations, which is the attainment of 
truth, the holiest thing that man possesses. 

On Thursday, November 19, the report of the Committee was 
read and unanimously accepted according to which the name of 
the Congress is changed from ‘‘ The American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies" to ‘‘The Liberal Congress of Religion." 
The transposition of the word ‘' Liberal" from ‘' Religious Socie- 
ties’ to ‘‘ Congress” indicates that not religion is to be regarded as 
Liberal, but the Congress. The Congress does not intend to be 
limited to liberal sects, but is to be open to all, whether or not 
they call themselves Liberal. The Business Committee made 
several motions, among which a motion of the Rev. L. J. Duncan 
on the establishment of missions caused a lively debate. Here, 
as well as in the discussion of the name of the Congress, the 
fact became apparent that there were two parties among the 
members of the Congress. Some wanted to make the Congress a 
continuation of the Religious Parliament, while others wished to 
have it limited to a kind of Liberal Sectarianism, After some 
struggle and modification of the phraseology, Mr. Duncan's mo- 
tion was carried. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to the discussion of the so- 
ciological problems of the church, the speakers being Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston, Caroline J. Bartlett of Kalamazoo, and R. A. 
White of Chicago. All of them spoke of their own experiences, 
and had thoughtful suggestions to make concerning plans which 
in their own field of labor they had tried and found satisfactory. 
The concluding session in the afternoon was almost throughout 
of a devotional character. The speakers were the Rev. W. C. 
Gannett of Rochester, New York, the Rev. W. A. College of 
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Aurora, Illinois, and others. The business for the next year was 
entrusted to a committee who will publish their report in due 
time. There were a great number of invitations for the Congress 
of 1897, but the probability is that the invitation of the city of 
Nashville, Tenn., which was extraordinarily cordial and sympa- 
thetic, and at the same time officially endorsed by the Governor 
of the State and the Mayor of the City, will be accepted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAPPINESS AND ETHICS. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


I may say that Dr. Carus, in his luminous treatment of the 
fundamental problems that interest us all so deeply, has given 
fully that joy of which I am about to make mention, and with 
that assurance and the due deference to him of whom that can 
be justly told, I should like to submit the following remarks upon 
what I take to be an unsatisfactory statement in the side question 
of morality. I shall divide them into two aspects : 

1. To satisfy a want is a pleasure, and the pleasure ceases 
with the want satisfied. Physical wants are limited, and though 
the pleasure in supplying them may be keen, they do not last. To 
intellectual want, however, we can conceive no limit; the intel- 
lectual pleasure in fulfilling a want can never cease. Moreover 
the spiritual pleasure of assimilating the truth and the contempla- 
tion of it is a pleasure the very memory of which is a happiness, 
whereas the memory of a material pleasure procures barely an 
appreciable happiness. Hence spiritual happiness is at once 
lasting and deep, contrasted with material happiness, which is 
transient and superficial. 

2. That health is the most favorable condition for happiness 
will readily be admitted. I take the word health in its universal 
meaning of bodily and mental. Morality is, broadly speaking, the 
preservation of health, and is a part of the truth which the mind, 
in evolving, must master. In thus preserving health we must put 
a wholesome restraint upon our desires, be they spiritual or ma- 
terial (for the spiritual can, like the material, run riot), thus fore- 
going a small pleasure in securing a lasting happiness. Objec- 
tively, also, our duty towards our fellow-beings can be reduced to 
these terms—enlightenment, and to give bappiness that is in ac- 
cordance with that enlightenment. Morality is not the immedi- 
ate pursuit of happiness. Happiness is truly a shadow, the color 
of our consciousness ; morality is the means /owards obtaining the 
substance, whose color is happiness, or spiritualisation. 

This latter aspect of the case has, in my belief, a vital impor- 
tance from the point of view of the spread of morality. For what 
does the transcendental phrase ‘‘to live the truth" mean to the 
ignorant and unrefiective? To understand such a life presup- 
poses culture. And to these, whom, it may be said in general, 
knowledge and thought do not attract, what were the inducement 
to reach a nobler plane of living ? A. L. Jerrovp. 


{I find no fault with M. Jerrold's remarks on ‘‘ Happiness 
and Ethics,” for I am not prepared to deny that happiness would 
be a result of morality. What I object to is the Hedonism as 
formulated by the representatives of the Utilitarian School of Ethics, 
who define morality to be that which conduces to the largest 
amount of happiness, in which phase happiness is explained as 
‘* pleasurable feelings.’’ Mr. Spencer introduces an altruistic ele- 
ment into the utilitarian hedonism of Bentham by requesting that 
we should aim at ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” The fault of the Utilitarians is not so much that they utilise 
the happiness-motive for ethical aspirations—which for a certain 
class of people is perhaps the most effective method of influencing 
them—but that without any reference to the quality of happiness, 
they make ‘‘the amount of happiness" the test-stone of ethics. 
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However, it is the kind and not the mass ef joy and satisfaction 
that has to be taken into consideration for ethical purposes, and 
it is the recognition of quality in place of quantity which marks 
the difference between the so-called Utilitarian school of ethics 
and that system of morals which is represented in 7/e Open 
Court.—Eb.] 


NOTES. 


Mr. Abel Andrew, the author of ‘' Vegetarianism and Evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘The Bible of the Future,” ‘‘Books and Men,” ‘' The 
Monkeyhood of Man; or, Thoughts for Simians," and similar 
publications, is deemed by his friends as very original, and by his 
critics as very eccentric. He is an enthusiastic vegetarian, and 
the nature of his writings is very well characterised in the article 
‘The Humanity of Stones,” which is published in the present 
number of 7he Open Court. 


We learn from the Hansei Zasshi, a Japanese monthly devoted 
to Reform-Buddhism, teetotalism, and the recognition of scientific 
critique in the domain of religion, that there is a movement spread- 
ing over Japan to call together a general synod of representatives 
of various religions, especially Buddhists and Christians, which 
proves that the idea of the Religious Parliament has taken root 
also in Japan. The same periodical announces that Mr. Fujii 
published the second volume of his Auksyé Shdshi or ‘' Brief His- 
tory of Buddhism," which, in spite of its modest title, it is said is 
so far the most complete and detailed book on the subject in 
existence. Mr. Murakami, another Buddhist scholar, is also 
bringing out a book on the ‘‘ Development of the various Bud- 
dhist Sects" which will appear in the Buskyd Shirin. Further 
we read of a project to send Buddhist scholars to Thibet to study 
Thibetan Buddhism and make a thorough search for Sanskrit 
manuscripts. All these items are evidences of the awakening 
spirit of research in the Flowery Kingdom, and whatever the re- 
sult will be, we hail it as a symptom of progress that cannot be 
underrated. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. recently ordered from T. 
Hasegawa of Tokyo, Japan, a Buddha picture, which has been 
announced to the trade for the price of twenty-five cents, which 
price for an artistic work, and considering the cost of transporta- 
tion, import duties, etc., is comparatively small. Bat having re- 
ceived the Buddha picture, we must say we are disappeared in it, 
and would not have those who would order it disappointed. The 
Buddha figure does not possess that dignity which we should ex- 
pect of the great moral teacher of mankind, but possesses in a 
marked degree the self-sufficiency which is frequently found in 
the Buddha pictures of Northern Asia, intended to denote the 
calmness of bliss which the attainment of Nirvdna procures. 
Hasegawa's picture is nevertheless interesting, because it is the 
reproduction of an old painting, famous in its time and as well 
known among Buddhists as a Lucas Cranach's Christ might be 


among Christians. We do not always admire the hard lines of 


the old masters, but considering their struggle with technicalities, 
we are apt to finda greater beauty in their lines than in the 
smoother products of modern art where the strength of originality 
is sometimes entirely crowded out by the elegance of modern 
_ technique. We shall be glad to receive orders for the picture, 

subject to the above reservation of our opinion as to its being an 
ideal representation of Buddha. 

The picture shows Buddha in the centre, standing upon the 
lotus and in the attitude of a teadher. The colors of his dress are 
not historically correct. The undergarment is dark green, the 
upper garment is a sea! brown, lined with white. Angels appear 
above him, and the variegated colors of the reainbow-light appear 
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in tinted cloudlets of blue, red, and green, which is not quite in 
keeping with the common tradition. To the right and left we 
have green bamboo reeds and in front a lotus pond. The whole 
background is, without other details, tinted in gray. The Buddha 
is surrounded by an audience of eight disciples, dressed in blue, 
yellow, red, and green. Three auditors at his right hand are ap- 
parently intended to represent the brotherhood of those who have 
taken the vows, for their shaven heads indicate that they are 
priests, while the others represent lay disciples of the Buddha. 


Two open letters, the first to Emperor William II. and Col. 
Moritz von Egidy, the second to Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
have recently come into our hands, bearing the imprint of far-off 
Santiago du Chili. They are written in the French language and 
are by a zealous apostle of the religion of humanity, Mr. Juan 
Enrique Lagarrigue. In the interests of universal peace and pro- 
gress, the author entreats Emperor William to restore the prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine to France, and seeks to gain the co- 
operation of Colonel von Egidy in the same cause. The letter to 
Archbishop Ireland corrects certain wrong impressions which the 
Catholic prelate seems to have entertained with regard to Positiv- 
ism, and invites the latter on the ground of recent liberal utter. 
ances to espouse the religion of humanity, in which it is said he 
cannot fail to accomplish the noble ends which he has set himself. 
(Santiago de Chili, Av. Negrete, 7.) 


English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons, by Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, is an extension of the method of teaching the deaf to 
understand spoken words by watching the motions of the vocal 
organs. The author presents an alphabet which can be directly 
translated into motor actions of the tongue, the vocal chords, etc., 
and claims that children and others who master these twelve les- 
sons will read with accuracy and certainty any English compo- 
sition printed in the same alphabet. Here is the germ of a new 
Universal Phonic Character by which we could speak a language 
we were utterly ignorant of. It has at present the disadvantage 
of cumbersomeness in print, but if it is as readily learned as con- 
tended, it will certainly ‘' offer unquestionable advantages" at 
least ‘‘in laying a foundation for excellence in native speaking 
and in the utterance of foreign tongues." (Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Pages, 80. Price, 50 cents. 


the many commendable enterprises which Mr. W. T. 
Stead, of the Review of Reviews, has set on foot, the most nota- 
ble, in an educational regard, is his cheap Masterpiece Library, 
consisting of the Penny Poets, the Penny Prose Classics, the Penny 
Novels, and Penny Books for the Bairns. Some numbers of these 
series have met with phenomenal success, several hundred thou- 
sand copies of them having been sold in a single year in England 
alone. Naturally the print is fine. Further information may be 
obtained from the office of the Aeview of Reviews, London and 
New York, 


There are a number of sound reflexions presented in Some 
Prolegomena to a Philosophy of Medicine, by Dr. Giles F. Golds- 
brough, President of the British Homeopathic Society, and the 
general reader unacquainted with homeopathy will find its mean- 
ing compendiously explained here. (London: John Bale & Sons. 
Pages, 66. Price, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Professor William James's beautiful address, /s Life Worth 
Living ? which attracted notice on its appearance in 
the /nternational Journal of Ethics last year, has been reprinted 
in neat pocket form, and may be obtained from S. Burns Weston, 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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